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Dr. J. C. Neal discusses 6 a number of injurious insects that have 
appeared in Oklahoma. He includes Pieris rapos, Plusia brassicce, 
Heliothis armigera, Diabrotiea vittata, Lytta'cinerea, Oncideres cingu- 
lata, and Blissus leucopterus. 

The recent biennial report of Prof. S. A. Forbes as Director of the 
Illinois State Laboratory of Natural History, shows that entomologi- 
cal studies are being vigorously prosecuted in that favored State. 
Fully 20,000 specimens have been added to the pinned collections, and 
2700 bottles and vials to the biological series. We are. glad to note 
the announcement to two important papers soon to appear in the Bul- 
letin of the laboratory, the first by Mr. John Marten, containing 
descriptions of new species of Illinois gall gnats, and the second by 
Mr. C. A. Hart, a descriptive list of the aculeate Hymenoptera of 
Illinois. 



PSYCHOLOGY. 



Notes on Habits of Certain European Birds. — M. Ch. von 
Kempen has recently published some observations on birds from which 
the following extract is quoted to show the voracity of the ordinary 
sparrow-hawk (Aceipiter nisus) : 

" For several years I lived in the country, and was accustomed to 
write during the summer near an open window. The apartment had 
from one side a view of the garden ; from the other one looked out 
over the fields. Suddenly I saw a sparrow-hawk dart through the 
room ; he flew with such violence that he broke the glass of the win- 
dow, against which he dashed in his impetuous flight. I soon had an 
explanation of the circumstance. A linnet (Sylvia hortensis) perched 
near me was evidently the attraction. The warbler had flown into the 
room to escape the hawk, which in headlong pursuit, had gone through 
the room like an arrow from a bow. 

"In February, 1889, I had in my town garden a certain number of 
lapwings ( Vanellus cristatus) ; each evening, when I would go to shut 
them up in a cage, I would find one less than I had counted in the 
morning; I attributed this loss to a cat belonging in the neighborhood. 
The third day on missing another of my pets, I resolved to discover 
the thief, and concealed myself for that purpose. In the morning I 
saw a sparrow-hawk coming straight to my garden from the old tower 

6 0klah6ma Agri. Exp. Station, Bull. No. 3. 
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of Saint Bertin. In spite of my presence he tried to carry off his 
daily meal, but I struck him with my hands and made him drop his 
prey. I then put my lapwings in their cage, as I was expecting to go 
out after dinner. What was my astonishment on going to see my 
birds in the evening to find the sparrow-hawk keeping them company 
in the cage. He had forced himself in through the bars but could 
not get out in the same way, and so was a prisoner with the lapwings, 
which he had not, as yet, dared to touch. The hawk was a young 
male, and now forms a part of my natural history collection." 

Two other citations show that birds can familiarize themselves with 
objects which ordinarily terrify them. 

" The jackdaws (Corvus monedula) and barn-owls (Strix flammea) 
are very numerous in all the towers of Saint-Omer ; they are so accus- 
tomed to the noise of the clocks that they build their nests against the 
clappers. 

" Last year I saw a nest of a titmouse (Parus major) built in a 
little mill that children played with in a garden. This noisy scare- 
crow, turning with every wind, did not frighten the saucy birds, 
and they reared their young with comfort. 

" I now give two observations of another sort that prove beyond a 
doubt that birds possess a memory : 

" I had in the country two domestic peafowls (Pavo domesticus) ; 
they were accustomed to come every evening to get their slice of bread 
cut in small bits before perching themselves on the roof; and if they 
were forgotten they would wait nearly all night before abandoning all 
hope of the treat. They were so tame that the male, as well as the 
female, would eat from our hands. After I had gone to the city, in 
order to keep the peafowls out of the garden, where, it is well known, 
they cause great havoc among the vegetables, the berries, and the cur- 
rants, they were given corn in abundance in a place quite remote, but 
they declined these overtures and returned constantly to the place 
where I had fed them ; I found them there on my return the following 
year. During the summer the female laid ten eggs, a less number 
than usual ; nine young chicks were born, which, following the exam- 
ple of their parents, came every evening to look for their repast. 

" During the winter a storm, accompanied by a fall of snow, burst 
upon us during the night, and the unfortunate peafowls were thrown 
from their perch on the roof; some wandering dogs strangled them, 
and we found their remains scattered over the field. 

" I have at this time two laughing gulls (Larus ridibundus) living. 
I give them twice a day, at regular hours, bits of meat. Some jack- 
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daws (Corvus monedula) come every day, at the exact hour, never too 
soon, never too late, from the towers of the Chapel of the Lyceum, an 
old church of the Jesuits, to snatch from me, or from any one who 
takes my place, the bits of meat that we give to the gulls. 

"Last year a dwarf hen which belonged to me chased from its nest 
a female pigeon which had been setting for two days, broke up the 
eggs, and laid one of its own in the nest. The pair of pigeons contin- 
ued to care for the egg of the hen, and, at the end of twenty-one days 
(which was really twenty-three for the pigeons) -the chick came out of 
the shell. To see the efforts of the parents to feed it was curious. The 
second clay, seeing that their efforts were in vain, I gave it some moist- 
ened bread, then I put it under the pigeon ; so matters went on for 
three days, but the chicken wished to run about and I was obliged to 
take it from its adopted parents." — Bull. Soc. Zool., No. 4, 1892. 

A Nest Building Frog. — In your issue for May, 1889, page 
383, you published a paper in reference to certain batrachian nests 
discovered by me at Nikko in Japan. This summer I was shown by 
Dr. Guenther, at the British Museum, a couple of similar structures, 
though very much smaller in size, preserved in alcohol, and which had 
been received by the Museum from Japan. One of them had been 
taken from a shrub growing in the mouth of a well. Dr. Guenther 
told me that this nest is referable to a species of Polypedates. Day 
before yesterday I received a letter from my friend, Dr. A. C. Good, 
who is at present conducting a series of explorations in German West 
Africa. I take the liberty of transcribing a portion of the letter as 
follows : 

" I desire to write you of something I saw on my last trip. As we 
brushed against the bush, that frequently overhung our path, I several 
times noticed, now on my shoe, now on my knee, a white froth. I 
thought it belonged to some insect, but for a long time I only noticed 
the white foam-like substance when I had gotten past the bush from 
which I had brushed it. 

" At length, however, I brushed off a large bunch of substance, and 
when I tried to brush it from my clothes I uncovered some small crea- 
tures which wiggled about in it and evidently made this froth-like 
matter their home. On closer examination I discovered, very much 
to my surprise, that they were tadpoles. 

" Later on I found on the underside of a leaf, a mass of this white 
substance that had not been disturbed since it had been placed there 
bv the mother frog. I take it for granted that these tadpoles produce 
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tree-frogs. The nest was about three inches long, by two or two and 
one-half inches wide, and nearly an inch in depth. In the inside and 
•at the edges the frothy mass was quite white, and in consistency resem- 
bled the white of an egg after being thoroughly beaten. The lower 
face of the nest had taken on a yellowish tinge from long exposure. 
In this I found eggs, or semi-transparent jelly-like bodies as large as a 
small pea, which had already some power of motion, and on a few of 
which the tail was just beginning to take form. In another nest I 
found similar eggs just developing and also well-developed tadpoles. 
These last were about one-eighth of an inch in length and had tails 
one-half of an inch long. They seemed to move with difficulty 
through the mass. 

" I wonder whether this froth is at once home and food to them, but 
am unable to say. These nests are frequent everywhere except near 
the coast. I saw none nearer than ten miles from the beach. 

" I remember your saying something about finding tadpoles in trees 
in Japan, and I have the impression that you published something 
on the subject. If so this will be of interest to you." 

Whether the creatures, the young of which Dr. Good found in this 
frothy mass were the tadpoles of Chiromantis guineensis, to which a 
similar habit is ascribed by Bucholtz, of course I cannot say. — W. J. 
Holland, Chancellor Western University of Pennsylvania. 

Horse "Human Nature." — My son writes from a Wyoming 
ranch that a blind bay mare is ostentatiously protected by a black 
mare, the two having been raised together. 

The blind horse would suffer greatly for feed, water, and from herd 
interference if the black were not constantly on guard. The latter 
watches the bay and grazes in a circle about her, keeping other horses 
at a distance by kicks and bites if necessary, selecting good grazing 
spots and watering places. 

The guardian is rewarded with occasional kicks and other human- 
like evidences of gratitude. — S. V. Clevenger. 



